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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
(Continued from page 563.) 

An account of a public meeting held at Water- 
ford was thus given by a Friend who had been 
her companion in part of this engagement, and 
kindly wrote to her husband when she was pre- 
vented doing so by indisposition. 

“ The house was nearly full, and those assem- 
bled behaved with becoming solidity ; the cover- 
ing of good was soon felt, and after dear Mary 
had appeared i in supplication, she was largely en- 

gaged in the exercise of her precious gift ;—on | 
the proprie y of women’s preaching, —against an | 
hireling ministry,—and in describing the uni- 
versality of the grace of God. It was a solewn | 
open season, and though, as thou mayest suppose, 
she was much exhausted, yet the sweet incomes 
of that peace she goes through so much to obtain, 


. 


were not withheld, but sweetly partaken of, the | 


Lord rewarding liberally for such acts of dedica- 
tion, and afresh inciting to confidence and trust 
in Him. In the family retirement at our lodg- 
ings in the evening, she was again drawn forth 
to address some individuals in a very particular 
manner; it was a time of sweet refreshment, in 
which most present were tendered, and I hope 
the sense of heavenly regard which then pre- 
vailed will not soon be forgotten by some of us.”’ 

Near the close of this service my dear mother 
wrote as follows : 

‘1 feel unable to do as much in this line as 
I once could, nor am I even qualified to keep 
any little sketch of what [ go through from day 
to day, as if all that is once passed was gone from 
my remembrance, by fresh exercise continually 
occurring ; so that the poor vessel is kept in a 
state of quiet emptiness, except when anything 
is put into it for others, which for a season re- 
freshes and sweetens. As to the earthen vessel, 
it is sensibly weakened, yet I expect it will hold 
a while together, till not only this, but what may 
still remain, is done; and truly my mind is 
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humbled under a sense of unmerited regard, and 
my own utter inability to move in the line of 
gracious acceptance without deep preparatory 
baptisms and renewed help, and this having been 
almost marvellously extended, [ again feel strip- 
ped and unclothed of any strength. If these are 
some of the mysteries attendant on the awful 
office which some apprehend they are appointed 
to, then may the hope be safely cherished that, 
| however hidden their life, it is with Him who 
in His own time will again and everlastingly 
arise, and they also partake of His glory.’’ 

After returning from this visit, she was mostly 
at home during the remainder of this year; the 
latter part of which was signalized by some very 
afilictive circumstances, under which her body 
and mind were at times brought very low; yet 
being supported by Him who had long proved 
her refuge and strength, she was enabled in- 
| Structively to manifest that those who trust in 
| the Lord are not confounded, but in the permit- 
| ted, as well as appointed trials of their day, find 
His grace sufficient for them, and the spirit of 
humble resignation equal to counteract the effects 
'of human weakness. 

In the spring of 1797, my beloved mother be- 
| lieved it best for her to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London, which she did to the relief and 
comfort of her mind, spending a little time in 
Bristol on her return. While absent on this 
| journey she writes as follows: 

‘Though not professedly out in the service of 
truth, I think it may be truly said I am not 
| spending idle time; every day seems to bring 
its work with it, and some meetings, and more 
| private seasons of retirement, have been pecu- 
liarly marked by the covering of solemnity and 
cementing influence of divine regard; so that 
while I feel myself a poor creature, I have re- 
newed cause thankfully to acknowledge gracious 
help, and depend upon the leadings of an ever 
worthy Master, who does not forsake in the need- 
ful time.” 

Fifth day was the Monthly Meeting at Cork; 
until the previous one for worship, David Sands, 
of America, had been a silent travailer in several 
meetings, but in that he was exercised in a zlose 
line, comparing the people to sheep who had 
been richly fed, and walked in good pasture, 
but had not become strong, nay, were sick and 
some even in dauger of dying; but yet he felt a 
| few were alive, to whom he ministered encourage- 
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ment. I felt inclined to take my little certificate 
to the men’s meeting, and had it read while 
there, which opened my way among my brethren 
to my own relief. 

“First day evening we appointed a public 
meeting, which was largely attended. I had to 
revive the gracious invitation of the Saviour of 
the world, ‘ /f any man thirst let him come unto 
me and drinks? and doubt not the love of 
Israel’s Shepherd was then afresh extended, for 
the gathering of the people from the shadows 
to the substance of religion. D. S. was enga- 
ged in the unity of feeling, and though we have 
no report of mizhty works being done, I trust 
that profit was sealed upon some minds. 

‘¢T had a view of going to Kinsale while in 
these borders, but being very much indisposed, 
it mean unlikely I should be able to unite with | 
D. S., who was going on fourth day night ; yet 
feeling inclined, ‘Ti. G. and I went next morning 
in a close carriage, and reached Kinsale time 
enough for the meeting, which was appointed 
for eleven o’clock. 

D. Sands was enlarged in testimony and sup- 
plication, and in endeav oring to do my part of 
the business, I found to my humbling admira- | 
tion, the truth of that assur ance, ‘as thy day so| 
shall thy strength be,’ even as to ‘the body, which | 
was made equal to required exertion. Another 
meeting was appointed for the evening, which [| 
had almost given up the prospect of attending, | 
but being recruited by a little rest, went again ; 
the house filled, and some solid people were 
among the multitude, to whom David was largely | 
opened, in a manner feaching to their states, a 
portion of labor also fell to my lot, and I trust 
the precious cause was rather magnified than 
hurt, by these opportunities, and some minds 
measurably gathered to a state of true waiting. 
But oh ! the labor that is requisite to have even | 
so much of the way of the Lord prepared ; and 
how few comparatively are in a state of fitness 
to receive even the messengers in the previous 
mission, or baptism, for the Master’s appearance, 
the revelation of his power and spirit. Dark- 
ness seems to cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the minds of the people, so that every step | 
is like working with a plough to gain an entrance 
for the seed of spiritual doctrine; but if the 
laborers perform their assigned part, all after- 
wards ought to be resolved into the hand and 
further operation of the great and powerful hus- 
bandman, in faith and patience. 








*T hope I have done with anxiety on this 
head, I neither look for much, if any fruit from 
my little exercises, nor conclude [ am right or 
wrong from the voice of the people: oh! how 
unavailing are all voices but that of gracious ac- 
ceptance, and when this is through unmerited 
mercy afforded, what a stay is it found amidst 
the fluctuating spirit or language of the world, 


) proved a very large a 
| who behaved with quiet attention. 


| restored to its primitive state, Xe. 
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yea of these who are in a degree but not alto- 
gether gathered out of a worldly spirit. 

“ After dinner at a Friend’s where was a 
pretty large company, and several young people, 
a precious and remarkably solemn covering was 
mercifully spread as a canopy over us, and rather 
singular enlargement experienced in the line of 
close communication to different individuals; 
the settling power of truth prevailing in no small 
degree, and leaving a savor that remained dur- 
ing the evehing, which I spent in their company. 
Yesterday I joined ina visit paid by appoint- 
ment to two young women received into mem- 
bership, which was a solemn relieving time to 
my mind: as [ have thankfully to acknowledge 
several have proved, so as to leave no room to 
question that my being here has been, and I 


| hope continues to be, in providential direction, 


though my body feels greatly reduced with exer- 
cise. 

** After we had sat awhile in meeting on first 
day, William Savery unexpectedly came in, and 
near the close said, that he felt as he often did 


| when in meetings with his brethren and sisters, 
not having much to say, except that he wished 

| them well, and that if ‘they were not admitted to 

| the communion table, the supper of the Lamb, 


it was not because they were not the bidden 
guests, but because they were in the same state 
as those formerly bidden, not ready, being full 


| of, or employed too much about things lawful in 


themselves, but pursued to the hindering their 
acceptance. On concluding, he desired a meet- 
ing with the inhabitants in “the evening, which 
assemblage of most ranks, 
W. Savery 
was largely opened on the past and present state 
of the visibly gathered churches, describing 
where the departure from genuine religion had 
crept in, and through what means it must be 
D. 8. also 
stood some time. The following day we went 
together to the Foundling Hospital, where there 
were about two hundred children collected, to 
whom, with their masters, we all three felt and 
expressed a salutation of love, and the season 
was one of divine favor, as was another more 
select sitting in a Friend’s family after tea. 

ws Yesterday the week-day meeting was unusu- 
ally large, and proved, to my tried mind, the 
most relieving of any since my coming here ; ; 
though the labor was of a truly close and exer- 
cising nature, which, if I apprehend rightly, was 
what the states of the people called for. Dear 
William Savery followed in harmonious suppli- 
cation, and the meeting terminated under a sol- 
emn covering. 

In the evening another public meeting was 
held, which was Jarge and pretty quiet, though 
some of the company appeared thoughtless and 
unconcerned, and perhaps, from a longer silence 
than before, in degree impatient ; but while W. 
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S. was engaged in speaking they were attentive, ) he sends his goods; and thus he declares plainly 
and he was enabled excellently to comment on | what he is seeking.— Cecil. 
the superior nature of Divine wisdom. His 
openings were not only clear, but attended with 
religious anthority ; so that I do hope it was a : ; - 
season of instruction to some, though after the| 4 BRIEF MEMOIR OF HANNAI H. FROST. 
closing of this weighty communication an un-| Died, at her residence, Glen Cove, Long Island, 
settlement succeeded and many withdrew. of consumption, on the 26th of 8th mo., 1857, 
“T am to-day sadly indisposed from fresh cold | in the 50th year of her age, Hannan H., wife of 
and can hardly stoop to write, though 30 merei- | Kdward L. Frost. 
fully supported in the path of duty ; but as Wil- In the void we feel by the removal of those, 
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liam Savery intends being at Clonmel by first | who, like this our beloved friend, are taken in 
day, and scems particularly to wish me to meet | the prime of life from the splftre of usefulness 
him, [ at present purpose endeavoring to do so,|in which they were pleasant companions and 
and hope to reach home some time on seventh | helpers to others, we are ready to query, why is 
day.” itso? But remembering that He in whom we 
This prospect she was enabled to fulfil,| live and move and have our being, is inscruta- 
arriving at her own house a few hours | ble in wisdom, and his ways past finding out by 
before this valuable fellow-laborer W. 8., whom | finite man, it is our duty to bow in submission 
she was glad to receive and entertain, as he was} and say, “ Thy will be done.” 
to be in the company of one whom he esteemed | __ In early life, the subject of this brief memoir, 
a mother in the truth. She accompanied him|in some degree, indulged her inclination for 
in his public service within those borders, and | fashion and amusements, but finding they pro- 
after being together at a meeting in Carrick they | duced disquictude and condemnation, she gave 
separated. them up, and enjoyed great peace of mind for 
All these meetings appear to have been satis- | the sacrifice ; and yielding to the visitations of 
factory and relieving, as may be inferred from | her Heavenly Father’s love,she was enabled to 
the following observations written at the close | discharge the various duties devolving upon her 
of this journey. as wife, mother, and a member of our religious 
“ Through the mercy of Him who hath never | Society. She was increasingly concerned for 
failed in the needful time to supply every want, | the support and right administration of our dis- 
ability was administered to proclaim the doce-| cipline, and the maintenance of all our testimo- 
trines of the gospel, for the reception of which | nies, especially that of a living gospel ministry 
I believe some were prepared; and it is a re-| She was often appointed to important services, 
newed encouragement to trust in the arm of | and for some of these especially she felt unquali- 
holy help, that at intervals the power of truth fied, but submitted to the judgment of her 
preciously prevailed, so as to still the minds of} friends, the reflection of which afforded her 
the people, for which my spirit bows in thank- | creat satisfaction of mind when bodily indisposi- 
fulness. 1 begin very sensibly to feel the effects | tion rendered it necessary to retire from active 
of such exercise, and am at present quite hoarse; | life. At this period, sometimes with her hus- 
but I expect shall be relieved, if there be occa-| band and children around her, as was frequently 
sion for so poor a creature to be employed in| her practice while in health, she read much in 
vocally advocating a cause the promotion of | the Scriptures of Truth, and remarked to a friend 
which is, if [ know my own heart, dearer to me | she had never before so fully felt the value and 
than my natural life.” excellence of them, but that they had been open- 
(To be continued.) ed to her understanding so as to afford deep in- 
struction ; and in them she saw strikingly por- 
trayed that the righteous, the obedient, were 
rewarded and preserved, and the disobedient left 
to reap the bitter fruits of their own doings. 
She believed a perusal of them would be greatly 
useful, if read with a sincere desire to be instruc- 
ted. During her decline she was often concern- 
ed to look back over her past life, and said to a 
friend, ‘“‘ Although I may not always have done 
quite as I ought, I have endeavored to do 
the best I could, and I see nothing laid up 
against me. I have discharged my duty to my 
children, and now have but little to say, more 
than refer them to the instructions given them 
while in health.” 
Thus having done her day’s workin the day- 








GOING TO A BETTER COUNTRY. 


A. Christian does not turn his back upon the 
fine things of this world, because he has no 
natural capacity to enjoy them, no taste for 
them; but because the Holy Spirit has shown 
kim greater and better things. He wants 
‘dowers that will never fade; he wants something 
that a man can take with him to another world. 
He is like a man who has had notice to quit his 
house, and having secured a new one, he is no 
more anxious to repair, much less to embellish 
and beautify the old one ; his thoughts are upon 
the removal. If you hear him converse, it is 
upon the house to which he is going. hither 
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time, when prostrated by sickness her mind cen- 
tered in peaceful resignation to the divine will, 
and although surrounded by every earthly com- 
fort, she felt no anxiety to be*restored to health, | 
and the cares of the world, but patiently waited | 
for the solemn change. 

Near her close when reviving from a sinking 
turn, andseeing her children anxious to give 
her something to strengthen her, she said ‘don t 
keep me; 1 see nothing in my way; let me go 
now,” and shortly after quietly ceased to breathe, 
and we believe the language may be adopted, | 
‘‘ Blessed are thé dead that die in the Lord, yea, 
saith the Spirit, they rest from their labors and 
their works follow them.” 





INTERCOURSE WITH CHILDREN. 


The most essential points in our intercouse 
with children is to be perfectly true ourselves. 
Every other interest ought to be sacrificed to 
that of truth. When we in any way deceive a 
child, we not only show him a pernicious ex- 
ample, but we also lose our own influence over 
him forever. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LITTLE AMY. 


Little Amy, (a colored girl,) who lived with me 
in the year 1849, showed marked evidence of 
early piety ; though I cannot learn of her having 
had much outward opportunity for receiving 
good, and believe it was through attention to im- 
pressions made on her mind ‘by the Heavenly 
Shepherd, that she was en: ibled, at the early 
age of nine years, to give up her life into His 
holy keeping. She always manifested a quict, 
gentle disposition, and seemed hurt to see or hear 
of any person dving wrong. After she had been 
with us a short time, her health, which had been 
delicate, declined rapidly, and the physician who 
was consulted pronounced her ina fast consump- 
tion. She was of very little service to me, but 
having her mother to take charge of her, it was 


always a pleasure to have her with me. She| 
was nice and cleanly about her person, and in | 


everything she did. Being an only child, her 
fond mother denied herself to procure nice cloth- 
ing for her little daughter, and she had lavished 

upon her a great variety of toys ; 
appeared to ‘take delight, but after amusing her- 
self with them, was always careful to put them 
properly away. 
her doil’s clothing seemed to be the only child- 
ish amusements she enjoyed. She was remark- 


ably staid for her years, and was fond of listen- | 


ing to the reading of good books; and when I 
was thus engaged with my own children, little 
Amy would soon make her appearance, take a 
seit and remain a quiet and attentive listener. 
She was very industrious and fond df the needle. 
She kept about house till about a week before 


| might yet recover. 


in these she | 


Playing with these and making | 








| her death, although at times under much suffer- 


ing and weakness, which she bore with fortitude 
and patience. Throughout her illness her mind 
seemed fixed on Heavenly things, frequently 
asking to have the Bible read to her, appearing 
edified thereby. A few days after confinement 


, to her room, her mother and myself being present, 
_ she requested the former to leave, as she wished 


to speak to me alone. Her first query was “ if 
the Doctor thought she would get well.” The 
answer caused no unpleasant sensation, and she 
yas reminded that there was nothing impossible 
with our Heavenly Father ; if it was his will, she 
This distressed her, and she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! I do not want to get well.” 
After lying quiet awhile, she asked, ‘ does thee 
think my Heavenly Father will take me if I 
die?” 1 replied, “Oh yes, dear Amy, his arms 
are ever open to receive such as thee,’”’ and re- 
minded her of the declaration of our Saviour : 
‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ She continued, ‘Oh yes, if thee thinks 
he will take me I do not want to live, and do 
not care how soon I go.’’ She was assured his 


time would be the right time, and she must en- 
| deavor to hold out with the patience she had 


been blessed with. She replied, she was thank- 
ful she was prepared to leave the world, and then 
in the fullness of feeling exclaimed, ‘Oh! that 
my dear mother would prepare to follow me; | 
could cheerfully leave her, if [ only thought she 
would meet me in Heaven.’ She then disposed 
of all her little valuables, naming a memento for 
each of my children. After which she seemed 
to be done with time, and passed calmly and 
sweetly away, age xd nine years, and is now, n 
doubt, enjoying her inheritance in the mansions 
of bliss. The remains were followed to the 
final resting place by a number of the neighbor- 
ing colored people, and an interesting and appro- 
priate testimony was borne by a venerable color- 
ed man aged over a hundred years. 
Woodbury, 10th mo. 1857. S.W. G. 
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| FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The Tlistory of Moses. 

Continued from page 571.| 

After telling the children of Israel what they 
| had been sent to them for, Moses and Aaron 
| went to the King and asked him to let the Is- 
raelites go into the wilderness to hold a feast 
unto the Lord. Pharaoh would not allow them 
to go, but exacted still more labor from them. 
so that Moses was grieved, because he thought 
they suffered greater oppression since he and his 
brother had come among them than they did be- 
fore. Assurances, however, were given him that 
they should “ yet be redeemed with a stretched- 
out-arm and with great judgments,” for God had 
covenanted with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
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they were strangers, and he had heard their 


groanings in bondage, and remembered his cove-" 


nant.’ 
fulfilment of this promise. The more Pharaoh 
was urged to let the people go, the more he would 
not. Many plagues and great suffering were 
brought upon the Ezyptians because of their 
hard-hearted king. The fish died in their ponds 
and rivers, and the waters of their streams were 
rendered unfit to drink. Frogs were everywhere 
to be seen in the villages and in the fields, in 
their houses, in the bed chambers, on the beds, 
and even in the ovens and kneading troughs 
In his distress Pharaoh sent for Moses and said, 
“ Entreat the Lord that he may take away the 
frogs, and I will let the people go that they may 
do sacrifice unto him.’ Moses replied, “ “Be it 
according to thy word, that thou mayest know that 
there is none like unto the Lord our God.’”’ So 
the frogs died; but when Pharaoh saw there “ was 
u respite,” or that this trouble was removed, he 
refused to do as he promised. Then there came 
upon him other greater difficulties one after 
another, until we might suppose he would have 
been glad if the whole nation of the Israelites 
had departed. We have not room to mention 
the one-half that befell them, but among other 
things “a thick darkness covered all the land of 
Egypt for three days. They saw not one another, 
neither rose any from his a ce during that time, 
but all the children of Israel had light in their 
dwellings.” At length, so great was their dis- 
tress, that the Egyptians were urgent that the 
Israelites should be sent out of the Jand in haste, 
and Pharaoh rose up in the night and ealled for 
Moses and Aaron, and said, “ Rise up and get 
you forth from among my people and go serve 
the Lor 1; take also your flocks and your herds 
as ye hi ve 8 said, and be gone, and bless me also.” 
A mixed multitude then went out of Egypt. 
There were about six hundred thousand on foot 
that were men, besid le children, and they had 
many flocks and herds, “even very much ecat- 
tle,” and they journey a from Rameses to Sue- 
coth. They had be en in the land of E gypt four 
hundred and thirty years, and were now to be 
brought out from thence through the instrumen- 
tality of Moses, who in his infaney was rescued 
from imminent danger by the command of the 
daughter of Pharaoh. “ Moses said unto the peo- 
ple, remember the day in which ye came out 
from Ezypt, out of the house of bondage, for 
with a strong hand the Lord has brought you out 
from this place.” 

Moses took the bones of Joseph with him. 
Joseph had told the children of Israel many years 
before this, that God would surely visit them, 
and they should carry his bones away with them. 


“The Lord led the people through the way of 


the wilderness of the Red Sea 


»’ and “ went be- 
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Jacob, to give unto their posterity “ the land of | 
Canaan, the land of their pilgrimage, wherein | 


> ‘Long and we: irily did Moses wait for the | 
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fore them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them, 
and by night ina pillar of fire to give them 
light.” As they were encamped by the Red 
| Sea, they saw Pharaoh and hisarmy coming in 
pursuit of them, and they were “sore afraid,” 
and told Moses it would have been better for 
them to serve the Ngyptians than die in the wil- 
derness ; but Moses said, “ Fear ye not, stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord which he 
will show you.” Moses then, by the direction 
of the Most High, lifted up the rod which he 
carried in his hand, and stretched it over the sea. 
A strong east wind sprang up, which blew all 
night, and the sea went backward, and the waters 
were divided agreeably to the promise which 
Moses had received, and the people passed over 
on dry ground, with the waters as a wall upon 
the right hand and left.” The Egyptians fol- 
lowed them, and when they were in the midst of 
the sea, the waters returned and swept over them 
so that they all perished. The Israelites seeing 
their enemies were slain, and that a “ great 
work” had been wrought for them, “ believed 
the Lord and his servant Moses.” Their hearts 
were filled with gratitude, and they sang praises 
to God in the hour of their deliverance, saying, 
‘Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods? who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders? Thou in thy 
mercy hast led forth the people which thou hast 
redeemed ; thou hast guided them in thy strength 
unto thy holy habitation,” &e. After this they 
travelled three days in the wilderness and found 
no water. When they came to Marah they could 
not drink, because the waters of Marah were bit- 
ter, and this was the reason it was called Marah. 
Here the people murmured, and asked Moses 
what they should drink ? He cried unto the Lord, 
and the Lord showed him a tree, which, when he 
had cast into the waters, the waters were made 
sweet. A statute and an ordinance was now 
made for them ; that “if they would diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord their God, and 
do that which was right in his sight, and would 
give ear to his commandments and keep all his 
statutes, he would put none of the diseases upon 
them which had been brought upon the Egyp- 
tians, for, said He, “ 1 am the Lord that healeth 
thee.” When they came to Elim they found 
“ twelve wells of water and three score and ten 
palm trees, and they encamped there by the 
waters.” F rom Elim they “came unto the wil- 
derness of Sin,” where there was nothing to eat ; 
and instead of trusting to that power which had 
always done such great and marvellous things for 
them, they seem to hi ive forgotten it, and “ the 
whole congregation” found fault with Moses and - 
Aaron, telling them that they would have pre- 
ferred to have died sitting by the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, to being brought into this wilderness to 
be killed with hunger. Now let us mark the in- 
\finite goodness of our Heavenly Father, who deal 
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so mercifully with even his erring children, as 
often to look with an eye 
their condition, and relieve them in a manner 


which it would have been impossible for human | 


wisdom to have achieved or brought about. “The 

Lord spake unto Moses, saying, | have heard the 
murmurings of the children of Israel ; 
unto them and say, At even you shall eat flesh, 
and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread, 
and ye shall know that [ am the Lord your God. 
And it came to pass at evening the quails come 
up and covered the camp, and in the morning 
the dew lay round about the host.” 

When the dew was dispelled, there was found 
upon the ground, “a small rouad thing as small 
as the hoar- frost,” which was ‘ white like cori- 
ander seed, and the taste of it was like wafers 
made with honey.’’ They were directed when to 
gather this bread from heaven which they called 
manna, and also how much they would require 
according to their number ; (au omer being con- 
sidered enough for one man : an omer is a He- 
brew measure, which, agreeably to Josephus, is 
nearly equal to five English quarts.) The Chil- 
dren of Israel ate manna for forty years, until 
they came to a land inhabited, upon the borders 
of Canaan. 

(To be continued.) 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 56.) 

In the early part of the visit to the west, he 
says, (page 78) concerning Thomas Wilson and 
himself (his companion as before stated) that at 
Oxford, 

We had a comfortable open meeting; for, 
though many of the Collegians were there, who 
used to be rude in an extraordinary manner, yet 
the invisible power of the Word of life being 
over them at that time, they were quiet under 
the testimony thereof, in the authoritative min- 
istry of Thomas Wilson, whose voice was as 
thunder from the clouds, and with words pene- 
trating as lightning, saying, “It is the pride, 
luxury, and whoredoms of the priests now, as in 
the days of Eli the high priest, which deprives 
them of the open vision of heaven.’’ Wpon which 
many of them were struck with amazement and 
surprise, aud their eyes were filled with tears ; 
so that several of the elder sort retired, but in a 
decent manner, as if to hide the effect of Truth ; 
which, if they had stayed, could not have been 
concealed : but, above all the rest, a young man, 
a very comely youth, who, by his appearance and 
behaviour, seemed to be the son of some noble 
person, was most deeply affected. 

On the first of the Sixth month we were at 
the meeting at Worcester; and next day we 
went by Bendley, Sturbridge, Newin, Newport, 
Nantwich, Middlewich, Northwich and Warring- 


ton to Sauky, where we had a meeting ; and on 


of compassion upon | 


the sixth to our ancient and honorable friend 
John Haddock’s, at Coppwell ; and so through 
Preston, Garstang, Lancaster, and Kendall to 
Penrith ; from which my tender and fatherly 
companion went towards Hartly Hall, and I re- 


turned to my father’s house, at Justicetown. 
speak | 


Now, as to my own condition and circum- 
stances in this journey, in a general way. Be- 
fore this time, 1 was favored with the knowledge 
and enjoyment of the life of Truth; I had de- 
lighted therein above all things, and thereby was 
reduced to a state of silence; not willing to in- 
terrupt the sweet and divine pleasure of his 
presence, by any necdless and unprofitable talk 
upon mean and trifling subjects, which 1 observed 
many were insnared in; | wasstill so preserved 
as in a state of childhood in the Truth, without 
the least apprehension of censure. For though 
L usually sat with my companion in the meet- 
ings, and was constantly much broken and ten- 
dered with an efflux, from time to time, of many 
tears, not of sorrow, (which 1 had known long 
before) but of joy and satisfaction unspeakable ; 
I never considered what any might think con- 
cerning me, as to the cause of my weeping, or of 
any expectation they might have of my appear- 
ance ina public ministry, often, if not always, 
accompanied with such indications in the begin- 
ning of that concern. 

And though I knew the Lord had called, and 
begun such a work ia me, yct I had never met 
with anything so great a cross to my natural dis 
position, as appearance in public. And if I 
might have continued to enjoy the good presence 
of the Lord any other way, or on any other terms, 
‘I had never submitted to it. Dut those divine 
wages I could not live without ; the countenance 
of the Lord was become my all, and too dear to 


,/ part with ; and therefore, at length, I yielded 


without any manuer of human consideration or 
views. 

But it is not to be forgot, that from the last 
time of our leaving Bris tol, ¢ very stage we jour- 
neyed northward my mind became darker and 
darker, and the thoughts of returning to my 
father’s house loathsome and burdensome to me, 
and even intolerable; and before [ got thither, 
I was greatly clouded, as if a thick fog of dark- 
hess came over my mind ; and then Ll mourned, 
looking back to times past, recounting every step, 
- the several views and openings of the things 

f God and his counsel, which I had seen and 
aa in the several meetings in this journey ; 
aud how the Lord, who is a spirit, exhibits the 
matters and things of his kingdom in the pure 
mind, which is spiritual, and impresses it with a 
necessity of uttering them ; qualifying and ad- 
justing the instrument, which he chooses, to bring 
them forth in an apt and intelligible manner, for 
the information, help, and consolation of those 
that hear and believe ; whether in doctrine, ex- 


position of the Holy Scriptures, reproof, instrue- 
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tion in morals, or whatsoever teads to the con- 
vincement of unbelievers, confirmation of the 
unstable, edification of the church and body of 
Christ, and perfecting the sanctified in Him. 
And being fully convinced I had fallen short 
of my duty, by neglecting to utter the first sen- 
tences which had been impressed upon my mind 
in several meetings, not thinking them of sufli- 
cient weight and importance for public service ; 


and now pk uinly perceiving that through want of 


obedience in that which was first required, I had 
been precluded from any further progress, the 
whole depending upon the due order and connee- 
tion of the parts ; and in consequence of my 
disobedience, having been deprived of all sense 
of the divine presence for many days, and desti- 
tute of all comfort, save a little secret hope that 
the Lord might mercifully return, 1 resolved, 
that if it might so please him, I would then 
obey. And deeply mourning for many weeks, 
till all hope was near v anishing, the heavens be- 
came as brass, and shut up as with bars of iron; 


and nothing remained but a bare remembrance | 


of former enj yments and things, where the true 
idea was wanting; which nothing can give, re- 
store, or continue, but the divine essential Truth 
himself, by his own presence and power. 


But notwithstanding all this, when the Lord | 


did again unexpectedly appear, as divine love 
and light i in my heart and mind, and new matter 
presented in my understanding, 1 found that 
state so comfortable and pleasing, that I thought 
nothing could be added to my enjoyment by ut- 
tering it in words while in that condition ; and 
so let the proper time of moviug therewith slip 
over. And the duty being anew neglected, I 
again fell short of a settlement in the divine 
presence ; and when that was withdrawn, con- 
demnation only remained, as due to my fresh 
disobedience and neglect; and then I was sur- 
rounded again with black horror and despair, as 
if that had been the last eall of the Lord, and 
latest offer of terms of divine peace and salva- 
tion; and my soul mourned again unspeakably. 
And then [ understood the language of the 
Apostle Paul, when he said, “ Wo is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” 

And while I was in this condition, my beloved 
and much esteemed friend, the aforesaid Thomas 
Wilson, imparted to me his intention of visiting 
the churches in Ireland, desiring my company ; 
but having so thick a cloud over my mind, and 
little love then appearing in me, either to him, 
or any other particular, or to mankind in gene- 
ral, I did not think myself worthy or in a condi- 
tion for such an undertaking. And besides, I 
was at that time unprovided with money and 

other necessaries for the voyage, and for so long 
a journey ; and the latter [ made use of as an 
excuse for the former; and so declined it. 

But though this cloud remained over me for a 
time, laying me under a necessity to stand still, 





seas thicidaiasiapaiaiiiiaiiainiaia ae 
to see what the Lord would please to do; yet his 
never failing goodness and mercy did not finally 
leave me, but remained as withdrawn behind the 
thick vail, hid from me only for a season ; for, 
in another meeting, in Kinklinton, in Cumber- 
land, on a First day, some weeks after, the Lord 
returned in peace and reconciliation, and his 
divine countenance shined again upon me; 
whereby I was enabled to resolve, that if the 
Lord moved anything then, as in times past, L 
would obey. 

Soon after that resolution was firmly settled in 
my mind, sprang therein these words, /¢ is a 
good day unto all those who obey the voice of the 
Lord ; and as they settled in my mind, with the 
presence of the Lord remaining, I stood up and 
uttered them in his fear, with a voice just so 
audible as that the meeting generally heard. 
And no sooner were the words uttered, than my 
soul was increased in joy unspeakable, which was 
followed with an efflux of a flood of tears from 
that root ; and the meeting in general was im- 
mediately affected the same way, as a seal of the 
work of the Lord thus brought forth in me; and 
all were silent under the canopy of the divine 
presence for some time. At length John Bow- 
stead (before mentioned), having had a particular 
concern to come to that meeting, (about eight 
miles from his house at Eglinby,) stood up in tes- 
timony to the truth of what [had uttered, making 
it the substance of what he said, to general edi- 
fication ; and, as a father, taking the weak by 
the hand, and helping forward in that exercise, 
in which [ had been long waited for, and expect- 
ed by Friends in general in those parts. And 
the Lord favored us with the enjoyment of his 
divine presence that day. 

After the meeting was over I returned to my 
father’s house, restored to a sense of the remain- 
ing goodness of the Lord; and thence forward, 
from time to time, appeared with a few words in 
meetings, as the Lord made way, and gave mat- 
ter, strength, and utterance ; but was not for- 
ward to visit auy other meetings, till I began to 
be a little shut up there ; and then I waited on 
the Lord, to know the drawings of his love to 
some other places, in which L was favored through 
his divine goodness; and yet did not make 
haste, but was kept under a slow, gentle, and 
vradual progress. 

But now a temptation of another kind began 
to interrupt me; for having had a reputation in 
that country, of an understanding at least equal 
to my cducatiou and years, when my acquaint- 
ance and others heard of my appearance in a 
public ministry, they expected something more 
from me than from some others, of whom they 
had not conceived the like opinion ; and I know- 
ing the way of truth with me was not in the wis- 
dom and multiplicity of words, but in his own 
virtue and simplicity, and in few sentences only, 
was not willing (of myself) to yield up my own 
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‘imaginary honor on that account, and be exposed 
as a fool, in their way of judging ; which affected 
me so as that I became backward to appear when 
such were present, and sometimes neglected the 
proper times of the movings of the Lord in this 
calling : by which I retarded my growth therein 
and was in danger of greater loss that way. But 
the Lord is just and merciful ; and though he 
charged it as a failure, yet by degrees he hel ped 
me forward, though it was a long time before I 
got over it; for it laid sometimes as a block in 
my way for many years after, remaining the un- 
moved cause of many a heavy load; which none 
knew, or could ease me of but the Lord alone: 
and if he had not extended his mercy I had yet 


been undone for ever. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHIL ADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 28,1857 


Marriep, on ~~ 4th ir inst., at Cunen es 3altimore 
County, Md., by the approbation of the Monthly 
Meeting, Cyrus Buacksurn, of Baltimore, to Mary 
C. Price, of tke former place. 


Diep, on 4th day, 19th of 8th month last, in the 17th 
year of his age, Witiiam H., son of John 
Waltor. 

, At his residence, Pylesville, 
Md., on the 13th inst., Naruan Pyur, in the 78th year 
of his age,a member of Deer Creek k Monthly Meeting, 





T.and Eliza 
| several schools. 
Harford Co.,, | 


,| the room. 


| schools taught on the 





and interred on the 15th in Friends’ burying ground at | 


Fawn Grove. 


The deceased was formerly of Chester Co., Pa., but | 


for the last fifty years resided in Harford Couuty, in 
which place he had gained the respect and high esteem 
of all who knew him. He was remarkable for his tes- 


though in possession of unbounded wealth, yet 
was as busy, and more anxious than the most 
assiduous clerk in his counting house. The doe- 
tor took an apple from a fruit basket, and pre- 
sented it toa child who could just fofter about 
The child could scarcely grasp it 
in his hand. We then gave it another, which 
occupied the other hand ; then, choosing a third, 
remarkable for its size and beauty, he presented 
that also. The child, after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to hold the ¢hree, dropped the last on 
the carpet and burst into tears.— See there,” 
said the philosopher, © there is a /étt/e man with 
more riches than he can enjoy!’ 

The following Report of the schools, condition 
and prespects of the Senceas, living on the Cate 
taraugus Reservation in the Western part of the 
State of New York, has been sent us, which we 
’ | willingly insert in our paper. 

REYVORT. 

There has been, during the past season, seven 

ubove said Rescrvation. 


| The whole number taught are 204, according to 


the Report furnished me by the teachers of the 
Average number taught, 125 ; 
number of boys taught, 114; and that of girls, 88. 
And those taught and belonging to the asylum 
for orphan and destitute children number about 
47, making the aggregate number of children 
taught on this Reservation 251. 

‘Lhe support of the several day-schoois in the 


| main have been from State appropriations of last 


timony to plainness, both by precept and example, | 


and generally enjoyed the blessing of health, until 
about two weeks before he died. When taken to his 
bed he appeared to be perfectly resigned, and to all 
appearance suffered but little pain, and pa:sed off calm 
and quiet, as an infant sleeping on the breast of its 
mother, with his children and dear companion in life, 
together with several of his friends, at his bedside, 
reminding us of the saying of Jesus—* Peace | leave 
with you; my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give | unto you; let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” 
11th mo. 17th, 1857. 

» In Middletown, Bucks Co., Penna., on the 
16th of 11th mo., 1857, after a lingering illness, which 
he bore with true Christian patience and resignation, 
Bensamin Marner, in the 72d year of his age, a mem- 
ber and minister belonging to Middletown Monthly 
and Particular Meetings. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin had a happy mode of illustrat- 
ing almost every truth, and few had a_ better 
knowledge of mankind. The following anecdote 
is told of him—the circumstance happened a 
few years previous to his death. A young 








person, in company with Dr. Franklin, mention- 
ed his surprise that the possession of yreat riches 
should ever be attended with anxiety and solici- 
tude, and instanced a merchant, who, he said, 


winter, amounting, I think, to about 5000 dollars, 
to be expended in the education of the Indian 
children within the State. From this the Indians 
are now realizing a benefit which they never be- 
fore had, except small appropriaticns heretofore 
made by the Legislature of this State, which 
did much good, but insufficient for the speedy 
advancement of the Indians in civilization. But 
since a greater appropriation was made, the in- 


terest of schools among the Indians has in- 


creased, brought about principally by the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Agent living near them, who 
has, for years past, taken great interest in the 
civil, moral, as well as the future welfare of the 
Indians. 

Ile is a man in whom we can trust and have 
confidence to forward with zeal that which the 


| Indians have for years past so greatly needed. 


vable this winter, 


He has stirred up the people to the importance 
of the education of their children, and of the ef- 
fort the great State of New York is now un- 
dertaking to bring about the result contemplated. 

It is now the plan of the said Superintendent, 
KE. M. Pettit, to repair such of the school houses 
as need repairing, so that they shall be comfort- 
and to build in such neighbor- 


hoods as need a school house. One is about 





being built in the Pagan neighborhood ; and 
although there are some, as I am told, who are 
ypposed to have one built in their midst ; still 
the few who are in favor of having one built are 
determined to place a house in their midst where 
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their children can go and be taught to read and | 


understand the Enelish language. This must, 
and will be accomplished; the wheel of education 
must continue to roll onward, leaving ignorance, 
vice, and superstition crushed in its path. As 
the flood rolleth along its mad career to its place 
of destination, overcoming and turningaway every 
bstacle that lies in its path, so must the diamond 
lustre of every letter of that term Education 
shine forth its rays of light into the dark mind 


of the Red man, leading him to realize that the | 
destiny of the Indian has been fulfilled, his char- 
acter has become changed, and that a new era | 
has now broken in upon him; he must stand up 


in common with the rest of the civilized world, 


. * | 
and no longer stoop to the vices and superstitions 


of his forefathers, or he must become extinct. 
The seed of prejudice against civilization which 
our forefathers planted in the hearts of their 
children are becoming uprooted, and the pillars 
of ignorance are tottering under the influence and 
weight of civilization. The pursuits of old In- 
dian life are being forgotten ; they no longer fol- 
low the deer, or march in file along the trail, but 
they now follow their teams in the field, and walk 
in the trail of their ploughs. Their minds are 
turned to agriculture and raising crops in abun- 
dance for their sustenance during the cold, dreary 
winter of the North. 

I am happy to be able to inform you that the 
Indians have been more industrious this season, 
and as a consequence have raised at least one 
half more of the different kinds of crops than 
they have in any one year for the past ten years. 
The probability therefore is, there will not be as 
much suffering for want of food as there was last 
winter. I can say with confidence that the In- 
dians continue to improve in the arts of civilized 
life as well as in their civil and moral condition, 
for they together go hand in hand. It yet only 
needs the kind and protective care of Friends 
and individuals who take an interest in the pros- 
perity of the Indians to encourage them a little 
longer in the undertaking which they have now 
begun, hoping that the time is not far distant 
when the Senecas will be equal to, if not supe- 
rior in civilization to those of their neighbors, 
the white men, around them. 


The Thomas Asylum, for orphan and destitute | 


children, continues to prosper ; and since it is but 
in its infancy, there is no doubt but that it will 
need the kind assistance of benevolent individu- 
als and friends to aid and care for the poor or- 
phans, by donations and otherwise, the coming 


winter; though in this respect the Trustees of | 


this Institution might be better able to lay the 





the good people than myself; but merely from 
what I can judge, I can say that they need help 
to carry on the good work. 

Indeed it is a happy thought to the friend of 
the Indian to know that the Indians still continue 
to prosper and improve in the mode and _ habits 
of civilized life, and in their schools, and in farms; 
and in their care of providing better and more 
comfortable houses for their families, and barns 
for their beasts to shelter in, one can sce that 
progress is on the march among the Indians. 

Hoping¢hat the Great Spirit will continue to 
bless the efforts of the good Friends who have 
for many years watched and cared for the inter- 
ests of the Indians, I herewith submit the Report. 

N. H. Parker, 

U. S. Indian Interpreter for the New York Indians. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the news- 
papers, affirming that a brass kettle has been 
found, in Illinois, imbedded in a seam of bitu- 
minous coal. Without being willing to vouch 
for the correctness of the tale, we think it may 
now be considered demonstrated, that the red 
man was not the aboriginal inhabitant of North 
America, but that a race preceded him, far su- 
perior in point of civilization. The carthen for- 
tifications of the Mississippi valley, the mounds 
of the Atlantic States, and the utensils of metal 
found buried everywhere, are conclusive proofs 
of this fact. In Europe, at least, similar kinds 
of evidence are regarded as indisputable. The 
bronze swords which have been dug up from the 
bogs of Ireland, and which are discovered all 
over ancient Scandinavia, are accepted as certain 
testimony that a race of people once inhabited 
those regions, different from those living there 
even in the earliest period of history. A simi- 
lar bronze period, antecedent to the knowledge 
of iron, appears to have existed in the United 
States. All the oldest weapons exhumed on 
this continent are of this composite metal. In 
the copper mines of the northwest are indica- 
tions of those mines having been worked long 
before Father Marquette visited the Mississippi ; 
perhaps before the red man himself was a deni- 
zen there. 

The ordinary objection to this, that it would 
be impossible for such a civilization to have per- 
ished, is founded on aradical error. For nothing 
is more conclusively established in history, than 
that savage nations, wherever their antecedents 
could be traced, have been found to have been 
nations in retrograde condition, or the conquer- 
ors and successors of such nations. The whole 
of Northern Africa, now principally the prey of 
semi-barbarous tribes, was once as civilized a 
province asany inthe world. After the Romans 
abandoned Britain, the inhabitants, even of the 


wants of the Institution under their care before | towns, sunk into a state of comparative savagery, 
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from which they emerged only after the lapse of 
centuries, and in consequence of a new importa- 
tion of civilized ideas. The great plain of Meso- 
potamia, once the seat of the mighty Assyrian 
empire, is now almost desolate; the nomade 
Arab, and the wild ass of the desert, sharing be- 
tween them the vast and lonely wastes. ‘I'he old 
Egyptian civilization has perished so utterly, 
that the miserable Copt, the lineal descendant of 
that ancient dweller of the Nile, is ignorant of 
its first rudiments. All the facts of history cor- 
roborate the affirmations of Holy Writ, that the 
earliest inhabitants of the globe enjoyed a com- 
paratively high civilization, and that savage na- 
tions are the wrecks of once civilized peoples, 
and the fallen and degraded remnants of better 
and nobler types. 

Of the character of the primordial inhabitants 
of these United States, the antochtones, as sci- 
entific writers call such aborigines, it is impossi- 
ble to speak certainly. The various theories 
which have been projected, some assigning them 
a place among the Mongol tribes, some describing 
them as the lost children of Isracl, are all alike 
unsupported by sufficient proof. We know too 
little respecting the ancient populations of these 
regions, either to affirm or deny what they were. 
From the paucity of their remains on the Atlan- 
tic coast, as compared with those found in tho 


valley of the Mississippi, it would seem probable, | 


however, that their chief seat of empire was iu 
the west, and that they entered America, if they 
immigrated at all, from the direction of Asia. 
Time, which will bring to light more of their 
utensils, will enable investigators to approximate 
finally, perhaps, to the truth ; but at present it 
is a waste of words to speculate as to their race, 
religion, political institutions, or language. One 
fact alone is indisputable, which is, that a race, 
greatly superior in the arts of life as well as in 
knowledge of war to the Indians, an agricultural, 
or at least a pastoral, and not a hunter race, once 
inhabited these United States. But how long 
ago this was, no man can tell. Nor whether this 
primordial race was extirpated by the red man, 
or declined into him through long centuries of 
degradation.— Ledger. 





THRILLING INCIDENT. 


Ata temperance mecting in Philadelphia some 
years ago, a learned clergyman spoke in favor 
of wine as a drink, demonstrating it quite to his 
own satisfaction to be scriptural, gentlemanly, 
and healthful. When the clergyman sat down, 
a plain, elderly man arose, and asked the liberty 
of saying a few words. 


ed, he spoke as follows:—“ A young friend of | 
mine,” said he, “who had long been intemper- 
ate, was prevailed on, to the joy of his friends, 
to take the pledge of entire abstinence from all 


He kept his pledge faith- 


that could intoxicate. 


Permission being grant- ! 





| 








fully for some time, though the struggle with 
his habit was fearful, till one evening in a social 
party, glasses of wine were handed around. 
They came to a clergyman present, who took a 
glass, saying a few words in vindication of the 
practice. ‘ Well,’ thought the young man, ‘if 
clergymen can take wine and justify it so well, 
why may not 1?’ So he took a glass. It in- 
stantly rekindled his firey and slumbering ap- 
petite; and after a rapid downward course he 
died of delirium tremens—a raving madman?’ 
The old man paused for utterance and was just 
able to add—* that young man was my only son, 
and the clergyman was the reverend doctor who 
has just addressed the assembly.” —Svuthern 
Churchman. 





THE NEGROES OF HAMILTON AND CHATHAM, 
CANADA WEST. 

At Hamilton, in a population of 24,000, 
there are from 400 to 600 colored people, among 
them blacksmiths, carpenters, plasterers, and 
one wheelwright. There are two churches, 
small frame buildings, a Baptist and a Metho- 
dist, but they are not well supported, and neither 
of them at present has a regular resident clergy- 
man. Many of the colored men are reputed to 
possess property, but I do not give the estimates, 
as Lam not entirely confident of the correctness 
of my information. One hackman, a mulatto, 
who still drives his own hack, is worth, at the 
lowest valuation, from $12,000 to $15,000. He 
emigrated to Hamilton seventeen years ago, 
acted as porter in a store for twelve years, and 
then bought a hack; he has now two carriages 
and four horses. The town, necding the lot on 
which his house stands for a market, has lately 
paid him $8000 for it, and he is putting up a 
larger and better house on another lot which he 
owns. His parlor was covered with a bright- 
colored Brussels carpet; hair-seated mahogany 
chairs were protected by handsome crotchet- 


| worked anti-macassars, and there was a sofa, 


marble-covered centre table, and a piano in the 
room. He took three newspapers, one weekly 
and two dailies. This man told us that every 
once in a while colored men, dressed in the 
height of the fashion and tricked out with rings 
and chains, would call upon him, and announce 
themselves as deputations from Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, or some other city in the States, 
sent to inquire into the condition of their 
brethren in Canada. “They make me mad,” 
continued he, “to look at them, and I have 
often said to them, Why do you stay there? 
You will never be anything but Tom, or Dick, 
or Jim, or good boys, or clever niggers. Take 
off these fine clothes and gimeracks, come here 
and be men!” 

Of London, which, in a population of 12,000 
or 13,000, contains from 500 to 600 colored 
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people, we have little to say. The condition of 
the blacks there resembles that of their fellows 
in Hamilton and Toronto. VPauperism and beg- 
gary are almost unknown among them, work is 
abundant, and labor is fairly rewarded. The 
heads of the police department thought that 
petty crime, particularly larceny, was more fre- 
quent among the blacks than among the inhabi- 
tants at large, though in both places they 
thought it was less so than among the lower 
Irish. In London this, however, was merely an 
opinion, as in the statistical statements of the 
police department the offences committed by the 
blacks were not separately recorded. At London 
a neat and well furnished drug store is kept by 
a black man, who twenty-three years ago escaped 
from slavery in Kentucky. At that time he 
could write a little, sufficient, as he laughingly 
said, to put his name. to a pass. For a long 
time he had dealt only in herbs and simples, but 
foreign drugs were gradually added, and we 
found him hard at work at a little Latin manual, 
mastering the barbarous Latin in which physi- 
cians couch their prescriptions. The condition 
of the colored people in regard to the violation 
of the law, as shown by the records of the police 
department, is not so favorable in Hamilton as 
in Toronto. According to Mr. John Caruthers, 
Chief Constable of Hamilton, there were 1922 
arrested or summoned to appear at Court in that 
place during the year 1856, and of these 81 were 
colored people. If we put down the population 
of Hamilton in round numbers at 24,000, the 
proportion of arrests would be 1 to 123; and, 
estimating the colored population at 550, the 
arrests among them would be a fraction over 1 
in 7. It must be recollected in this connection 
that, from the fact of their being almost exclu- 
sively emigrants, the proportion of adults among 
the colored people is greater than in the popu- 
lation at large, and some deduction from their 
proportional criminality must obviously be made 
on this account. 

Chatham, Canada West, the headquarters of 
the colored people, is a straggling town, con- 
taining about 6000 inhabitants, situated at the 
head of navigation upon the River Thames. 
Unlike Toronto and Hamilton, and even London, 
it possesses no fine buildings, and there is little 
outward appearance of wealth. For the first 
time in my travels the women were without 
hoops, and some strapping lassies I met, covered 
with huge fiat Bloomer hats, their naturally 
broad shoulders rendered broader by a cape, 
their clinging skirts, innocent of starch, brass, 
or whalebone, presented to one fresh from the 
city a sight sufliciently strange. Here at least 
was an inversion of the common order of things ! 
The principal hotel at which we put up was a 
large wooden barrack of a building, the entrance 
on a level with the unpaved street, and sharing 
necessarily somewhat its color and appearance. 


Inside things were more inviting; the rooms, 
were clean, neat and comfortable, and the beds, 
except that they were stuffed with feathers, 
irreproachable. We found the landlord, a huge, 
jolly Englishman, at the head of his own tea 
table, carving a round of boiled becf big enough 
to have fed the Common Council of a city; and, 
for the first time since we had been in Canada, 
in a place swarming with negroes, the waiters at 
table were white, and females. The town con- 
sists of one long street, King street, closely 
built, in which the stores are all situated, while 
the dwellings, mostly surrounded by gardens, 
are scattered over streets crossing and running 
parallel to it. 

Despite its unpromising appearance, Chatham 
seems an active and stirring place. In the town 
there are three sawmills, two shingle mills, two 

| potash factories, two sash and blind factories, 
| fous flour mills, four brickyards, several iron 
foundries, three or four wagon factories, three 
cabinet warehouses, three breweries and two 
distilleries. It is a port of entry, and exports a 
| large amount of lumber, staves, shingles, bricks, 
i drain tiles and flour. A large steamboat was, 
| when we were there, being loaded for Buffalo, 
‘and two smaller steamers and a brig were lying 
lin the stream. Before the present depression in 
| business, which prevails equally in Canada as 
‘in the United States, seven steamboats and a 
| dozen sailing vessels have been seen in port at 
one time, completely filling up the river. 

Of this busy town about one third of the 
| population are colored people, and they appear 
| to contribute their full quota towards its indus- 

try. Among them are one gunsmith, four 
cabinetmakers working on their own account 
and employing others, six master carpenters, a 
number of plasterers, three printers, two watch- 
makers, two ship carpenters, two millers, four 
blacksmiths, one upholsterer, one saddler, six 
master shoemakers, six grocers and a cigarmaker. 
Unskilled workmen find abundant employment 
in the various mills, in agricultural labor, and in 
cutting, sawing and splitting the wood which is 
used for fuel. Common laborers obtain from a 
dollar to twelve shillings a day. The houses 
inhabited by the better class of colored people 
are two story frame buildings, painted white, for 
the most part surrounded by well-kept gardens, 
and quite equal in appearance to those belonging 
to the same class of white residents. In one 
which we entered the furniture was handsome 
and a new piano occupied one corner of the 
parlor ; the master of the house, a colored man, 
(acting, by the way, as a land agent,) and 
represented to me as a man of rare intelligence, 
was absent. The poorer blacks live commonly 
in small detached cabins, sometimes built of 
unhewn logs, consisting ordinarily of one room. 
The furniture was commonly one or two bed- 
steads, with bedding, a chest or two, chairs, 
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tables and cooking utensils, sometimes a looking 
glass, clock or bureau. In the garden spot about 
the cabin were grown corn, beans, pumpkins, 
squashes, potatoes, Xe. ; their gardens, indeed, 
were quite as flourishing and well tended as 
those of their white neighbors. In every 
instance that came under my observation the 
inmates seemed comfortable, well fed and con- 
tented. 

In the market place, on the day I visited it, 
the greater number of wagons or carts with 
vegetables seemed to belong to negrocs. One 
large wagon, drawn by two good horses and 
tended by an active, intelligent looking, jet black 
man, was particularly well supplied. Two of 
the wagons were each drawn by a mare, with a 
colt running by its side. One rickety old cart, 
drawn by a half-starved horse and containing a 
seanty stock of vegetables, put me in mind of 
old Tiff’s turnout at the camp meeting. 

The means of education are not liberally 
provided. There is but one public school for 
the colored people, and that is crowded, and two 
private schools, one attended by about fifty and 
the other by fifteen pupils. The wife of the 
teacher of the larger of these schools, a New 
England woman, the teacher himself being 
absent, complained that the pupils frequently 
did not pay the small stipend demanded of them. 

Beggary, we were informed, did not exist 
among them, and I could learn of but two or three 
persons who were assisted from the town funds. 

In the shop of the gunsmith, who has been 
mentioned as one of the colored mechanies of 
the town, we saw a rifle which he had just 
finished, whic h seemed an exceedingly neat and 
handsome piece of workmanship, as it was, we 
have no doubt, a good and effective weapon. 
The engraving upon it—an art in which he had 
no instruction—was both well designed and well 
executed. The gunsmith was a dark-colored 
mulatto from North Carolina; he had been 
redeemed from slavery when twenty-one years of 
age by his father, a mulatto. He at that time 
knew something of the business which he after- 
ward followed, and acquired some further 
knowledge of it at the North. Misunderstanding 
something that had been said, we observed with 
some surprise, “ You surely know how to write ?”” 
He answered with a smile that he had some- 
where a diploma constituting him an A. B.! 
On coming North he had entered Oberlin Col- 
lege, and graduated from that institution ; and 
in alate catalogue of the same College he showed 
us the name of a younger brother who had just 
completed a course of instruction there. He 
was one who, by his good sense, intelligence and 
information, would have been a marked man 
anywhere. J—— is not a singular instance in | 
Chatham; indeed there is to be found there a | 





much higher degree of education and culture | 
than among the same class at Toronto. 
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In Kent, the county in which Chatham is 
situated, many of the colored people are agricul- 
turists, residing upon and cultivating their own 
farms. Many of them are represented as doing 
exceedingly well. One farm, owned and occu- 
pied by a colored man recently deceased, and 
still cultivated by his family, was cenerally 
allowed by those not disposed to favor the 
blacks, as well as by their well wishers, to be 
the model farm of the neighborhood. Some, 
without capital or skill, and probably, too, with- 
out sustained industry, do not succeed; but it is 
generally admitted that on the whole they make 
better farmers than the Irish, and far better 
than the French Canadians, a considerable num- 
ber of whom reside in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Chatham.—N. Y. Tribune. 


MY FATHER. 


Tis past ! that solemn scene is passed ! 
Thou art no longer here ; 

Yet memory brings thee back to me, 
And wakes the gushing tear. 

I miss thee, father ; oft I pause, 
To catch again the tone ; 

Then comes the bitter consciousness, 
That I am left alone. 


I watched thy failing, day by day, 
I saw thy strength depart ; 

But oh, it only bound Love's tie 
Yet closer round my heart ; 

Ir seemed o’er thee in life’s last hours, 
A holy light to shed ; 

And left its impress, calm and deep, 
On me when thou wast fled. 


Though Age upon thy lofty brow, 
Had pressed his signet seal ; 

And caused his silvery lines, among 
Thy once dark locks to steal ; 

Though Time upon thy manly form 
Had laid his weight of years, 

And dimmed thine eye, yet, father, thou 
Wert not, to me, less dear. 


And now thou’rt gone—a loneliness 
Broods o’er our silent home ; 

The voice we loved is hushed, no more 
Its accents round us come. 

But oh! we should not mourn for thee, 
Since thou art happier now: 

We should not wisl: again to bind 
Farth’s cares upon thy brow. 


In Heaven is a brighter world, 
From pain and sorrow free ; 
°Tis there I trust, when life is o’er, 
In joy to meet with thee. 
And though the star of memory 
In other hearts may set, 
Dear father! one will e’en prove true,— 
Thy child can ne’er forget ! 





THE SWEET BRIER. 


Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odors none so sweet a flower, 


| In all the blooming waste it left behind, 
As that the sweet brier yields it ; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty’s bower, 
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One half so lovely—yet it grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway— by the poor man’s door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 
And humble as the bud, so humble be the song ; 
I love it, for it takes its untouch’d stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate. 
Its sweetness all is of my native land, 
And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odors of the spicy east. 


| 
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ties. There is also an abundance of iron and 
some gold and silver. The climate is pure and 
bracing, varying, like that of California, with the 
altitude of the mountains. But it was in the 
primitive and unperverted natives of these se- 
cluded valleys and mountains that I felt the 
deepest interest. From much travel, and a so- 


journ of years among the three tribes which oe- 


You love your flowers and plants—and will you hate | cupy what Fremont denominates the Great Ba- 


The little four-leaved rose that I love best, 
That freshest will awake and sweetest go to rest ? 


SCRIPTURE SONNET. 


BY ANNE W. MAYLINe 


“Correct me; but not with anger, lest thou bring me to no | 
thing.”—Jer. 10: 24. 
We need not ask for suffering; when its test 
Comes, we may prove too faithless to endure— 
We need not asé for suffering ; it were best 
We wait God’s holy orderings to insure 
Our highest good. But we may ask from Him 
That not one throb of grief, one dart of pain, 
One burning pang of anguish, pierce in vain 
This feeble being, in its faith so dim, 
This fainting frame, or this o’erburdened heart ; 
We may implore Him, He would grace impart 
And strength to suffer still as the belove.l 
Of his own bosom. For of all below, 
The ove afiliction in this world of woe 
Most sad—is an aflliction unimproved. 








From the NewYork Tribune. 


THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


Having lived for the last five years (with the | 
exception of a few short intervals) with the In- 
diaus of the Utah Territory, and presuming that 
a brief account of those interesting tribes will be 
acceptable to your readers, I offer the following : 

I crossed the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the 
Spring of 1852, to explore the geographical and 
mineral character of the country, aud was one of 
the first to discover gold in Carson Valley. Find- 
ivg so little was known, either of the country or | 
of its people, | devoted myself wholly to explo- ' 
rations. Lor this purpose, | followed the course | 
of four different rivers, beside the Humboldt, 
which, like it, terminate in sinks, but which have 
not yet been marked upon any wap of the coun- | 
try. A remarkable feature of this section is, 
that the smallest streams flow through the largest 
valleys, which are always most fertile and beau- 
tiful at their head among the mountains. These 
valleys abound in grass and indigenous fruits, 

articularly in gooseberries and currants, several 
kinds of which are the best 1 ever saw. | 

Elk, deer and antelope, with various birds and 
fish, are abundant. Those who have travelled 
the usual road, along the Humboldt, have formed 
no adequate conception of the capacity of this 
country for civilized life—its fertility increasing 
as we diverge each side from the river. 

From my researches, | have every reason to | 


| from the Sink to Goose-Creek Mountain. 


Diggers. 


| wanted to goto war with white men for. 


| get all that can be got from them. 


sin, I am satisfied that their numbers cannot be 
less than from sixty to seventy-five thousand. 
The Great Basin is divided between the Piotes, 


| Shoshonees and Utahs, by well-defined lines, de- 


signated by curves in the rivers, projections of 
the bluffs, and prominent mountains. 

The Piotes occupy the country from the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to the Sink of the Humboldt. 
including the whole length of the Carson River 
Valley. The Shoshonces (not Shawnees) oceupy 
The 
Utahs from the mountains to the river, where 
the domains of the Crow Ludians commence. 

There is a distinguishing difference between 
these tribes, the Piotes being somewhat superior 
to the California Diggers, but yet variable both 
in physiological and intellectual endowments. 


Some of them are particularly athletic. I saw 


| one who was seven feet high and proportionably 


strong, while others are only on a par with the 
They differ also trom the other tribes 
in not using any paint upon their persons, al- 
though they adorn themselves with a variety of 
ornaments, consisting of shells aud feathers. | 
lived with this tribe one year, no other white 
person being among them, and during the whok 
time met with nothing but uniform kindness and 
hospitality. The Utahs are generally a fine- 
looking people, but as they are in closer eontaet 
with the Mormons, they are losing much of thei 
primitive manners. 

Omahaw inquired of me what the white men 

I 
learned from him that Brigham Young had tried 
to engage him and his people in a pros} ective 
war. 

The Mormons are wise in their policy toward 
these Indians, not allowing their people to destroy 
any of their game, but purchasing all they want. 
for which they pay in flour—thus establishing « 
trade of great value and mutual advantage. Ther 
also prepare skins, of which they manufacture 
leggings and boots, both for sale and their own 
wear, ‘They are quite industrious, and with 
proper encouragement would readily adopt hab- 
its of a true civilization. Notwithstanding they 
are noted as being thieves, they are strict] y 

, honest among themselves, and conecive that they 


have a right to get what they can from those who 


a mace 
The Chief 
informed me that five years ago a Spaniard in 


know that the mineral riches of ,his country are | the neighboring Mexican territory, proposed to 
creat. 1 found coal and lead ip various locali-| give him twenty-five cheice horses, on condition 
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that he would not steal any more. The bargain 
was made, but afterwards repented of by the 
Chief, yet, his honor being at stake, no tempta- 
tion could induce him to forfeit that. So the 
Spaniard lost no more horses. 

I passed through their country about 350 
niles, on three different occasions, and spent one 
entire Winter among them, and could not but 
observe that, although they have derived advan- 
tage from trade with the Mormons, yet there is 
considerable deterioration in their manners in 
consequence of licentiousness and multiplied dis- 
eases. ‘They were strictly chaste, and still allow 
of but one wife. Adultery insures disgrace and 
loss of character, and but for its introduction by 
those who assume’ to be their superiors, they 
would still have been a virtuous people. As yet 
they have not been cursed with the introduction of 
whiskey, nor disturbed in theirhunting-grounds. 

The Shoshonees (the name signifies light-of- 
foot) occupy the center and principal part of the 
Great Basin, and [ believe that 50,000 is not an 
over-estimate of their number. I have visited 
them several times, and passed a great portion 
of three years amongthem. ‘Thousands of them 
had never seen a white man until my sojourn 
with them. 
rupted aborigines upon this continent. 


They 


are strong and well-proportioned—particularly 


the warriors, who are selected for their manly 
bearing and stature. Yet they are nota warlike 
people. g 
game, roots, fish and fruit, they have no incen- 
tive but for peace, and only practice war for self- 
protection, and to maintain the supremacy of 
their laws. They are scrupulously clean in their 
persons and chaste in their habits. Illegitimacy 
isunknown, and while attachments are commonly 
formed when young, they are not permitted to 
marry until eighteen or twenty years old; and 
so jealous is this nation of the purity of blood 
that it is a capital offence to marry any of another 
nation without special sanction from their coun- 
cil and head chief. They allow of but one wife, 
and all the females, both old and young, are 
treated with consideration and respect. And 
such is their uniform observance of law that it 
grows with their growth ; so that their youths 
from the age of fourteen or fifteen seem to require 
no parental restraint, for they become a law to 
themselves. They inflict no penalties for minor 
offenses, except loss of character and disfellow- 
ship, and though whole families live together, of 
all ages and both sexes, in the same tent, immo- 
rality and crime are of rare occurrence. They 
have no prisons, no lawyers, nor poor-houses ; 
for whatever one person needs another imparts. 
Neither have they any prevalent sickness. I 
saw but one cripple among them. The men wear 
leggings made of deer-skins, and all of them, 
even the children, wear moccasins. The women 
often dress in skirts made of entrails, dressed and 


They are the most pure and uncor- | 


Having a fine country, with plenty of | 


sown together in a substantial way. These are 
kept neat and clean, and in Winter robes of furs 
are worn. ‘They do not tattoo themselves. They 
comb their hair behind their ears, showing phren- 
ological developments equally progressive with 
any other race of men. ‘They are very ingenious 
in the manufacture of such articles as they use ; 
and, considering that they have nothing but stone 
hammers and flint knives, it is truly wonderful 
to see the exquisite finish and neatness of their 
implements of war and hunting, as well as their 
ear-rings and waist-bands, made of an amalgam 
of silver and lead. 

They are very choice in their horses, and will 

never ride any but those in the best condition. 
| The horse is she only domestic currency they 
| possess. In the Spring of 1854, I carried to 
| them several kinds of garden seeds, particularly 
beans, which they highly appreciated. 

One of the chiefs, accompanied by his daught- 
er, paid a visit to a neighboring tribe, near the 
South Pass, where a French trader induced her 
to become his wife, without obtaining the re- 
quired permission. Early this past Summer, oue 

hundred warriors were dispatched a distance of 
| three hundred miles to inflict the penalty. As 
| they passed through the land of the Crow Indians 
| some of these joined in thecampaign. On find- 
ing the culprits they pierced them through with 
|many arrows, and took a number of cattle as 
‘their spoil. ‘The emigrants had taken great alarm 
(not knowing the cause) and, supposing them- 


selves liable to similar attacks, have reported ac- 


cordingly. 

The desire to prevent war and aggression upon 
these tribes has induced me to cross the Plains. 
[ arrived in this city on Sunday, October 11, 
and seeing in one of the daily papers a notice of 
the American Indian Aid Society, now being or- 
ganized by John Beeson and others, | immedi- 
ately sought their acquaintance, and am truly 
glad to find that they are preparing to carry out 
the very plan which I conceive is the best adopted 
to secure the preservaticn of these people from 
Border Ruffians and Mormon pollution. From 
my knowledge of the Indian character, I believe 
they have never been properly appreciated, and 
that, if the plan proposed by Mr. Breeson, and 
to a limited extent practised by William Penn, 
had been adopted from the first settlement of the 
country, many thousand lives and one hundred 
millions of dollars might have been saved. If 
men and means are provided, as the Associetion 
proposes, it will be easy to return next Spring, 
and establish several civilized colonics, which 
would soon develope the latent elements both of 
the Indians and of their country, and thus furii 
firm and beautiful links between races hitherto 
so wide apart. 

October 16, 1857. 


Bb. F. Prince. 





Upbraid only ingratitude.— Penn. 
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MAKING A NOISE IN TITE WORLD. 


“ Fle will never make any noise in the worid !” 
How often do we hear these words sneeringly 
used by men in speaking of their contemporaries. 
Especially do we hear them from the lips of 
educated men, who have acquired some little 
notoriety, upon which they pride themselves. 
They seem to think a fellow man a cipher, un- 
iess he courts applause, and makes, like them- 
selves, some little nook or corner of the earth 
ring with his name. ‘The injustice of this is 
evident. Many a man has been eminently use- 
ful to the world, who has made no noise in it. 


Thousands there are who toil, not for the glare | 
of notoriety, digito pretereuntium monstrari, but 


for a higher and nobler purpose ; and shall it be 
a reproach to them, that they have only done 


that which Providence designed that they should | 


do? No, surely; itis enough that they have 
‘‘acted well their part” in the sphere which 
Heaven has assigned them, be it ever so humble 
or unhonored. 
plied themselves to the practical business of life, 
and in the noiseless tenor of their way have op- 


posed vice and aided virtue—or if, being educat- | 


ed men, they have added the charm of lettered 
elegance to the common pursuits of business, 
and tempered with the glow of benevolence the 
severe spirit of acquisition. In short, it is they 








It is enough if they have ap-| 


for every three hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. 


SOMETHING FOR WRITERS. 
1. Be brief. 


and stenography. 

2. Be pointed. Don’t write all around a sub- 
| ject without hitting it. 

3. State facts, but don’t stop to moralize. Itis 
drowsy business. Let the reader do his own 

dreaming. 
| 4. Eschew prefaces. Plunge at once into 
| your subject, like a swimmer in cold water. 

5. If you have written a sentence that you 
thing particularly fine, draw your pen through 
it. A pet child is always the worst in the 
family. 

6. Condense. Makesure that you really have 
an idea, and then record it in the shortest pos- 
sible terms. We want thoughts in their quint- 
essence. 

7. When your article is complets, strike out 
nine-tenths of the adjectives. ‘The English is a 
strong language, but it won’t bear too much 
“ reducing.” 
| 8. Avoid all highflown language. The plain- 
| est Anglo-Saxon words arethe best. Never use 
stilts when legs will do as well. 
| 9. Make your sentences short. 


This is the age of telegraphs 


Every period 


who practically, though quietly, serve the best is a mile stone, at which the reader may halt and 
interests of their fellow men—and not those rest himself. 
who, for selfish ends, climb the dizzy steep of | 
fame—that live the true life of man, and should | 


: oe HOW 
be deemed an honor to their race.— Christian | 


TO MEND CHINA. 


Observer. 





ONE REASON FOR COLD ON ELEAVTIONS. 


It is a curious scientific fact, that the atoms of 


air, as we ascend, are at greater distances from | 


each other. Ifthe distance between any two 
atoms is diminished, they give out heat, or ren- 
der it sensible ; whereas, if the distance between 
them be increased, they store it away. The 


supper strata are sensibly colder than the lower, | 


not because the atoms have less heat, but be- 
cause the heat is diffused through a larger space 
when the atoms are farther apart. One pound 
of air at the level of the sea, within the tropics, 
may be said to contain no more heat than the 
same weight at the top of the highest mountain, 
perpetually covered with snow. It is for this 
reason that the same wind which is warm in the 
valley, becomes colder as it ascends the sides of 
the mountain. The diminishing pressure allows 
the air to expand and store away its heat. It 
is therefore not the snow on the tops of the 
mountains which cools the air, but it is the rari- 
ty of the air which keeps the snow itself from 
melting. As a general law, the decrease of 
temperature amounts to one degree, Fahrenheit, 


| Froman English almanac we, a long time 
since, cut a receipt for mending china, and the 
opportunity having occurred for trying, we found 
| it admirable, the fracture scarcely being visible 
after the article was repaired. It is thus made; 
_ take a very thick solution of gum arabic in water, 
and stir it into plaster of Paris until the mixture 
, becomes a viscous paste. Apply it with a brush 
to the fractured edges and stick them together. 
_ In three days the article cannot again be broken 
in the same place. The whiteness of the cement 
renders it doubly valuable-—L xchange paper. 





It is estimated that there are 600,000,000 of 
(human beings who use tobacco, and that the 
world produces annually 1,480,000,000 pounds 
of this fascinating and poisonous weed. Opium 
eaters number about 100,000,000. The value 
of these articles consumed, to say nothing of cof- 
fee and tea, is computed at $300,000,000 per 
annum. 


Live well, and make virtue thy guide, and 
then let death come sooner or later, it matters 
not. ‘Then it will be a friendly band that opens 
the inlet to a certain happiness, and puts an end 
to doubtful and alloyed pleasures. 
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ALMIGHTY. 


Contemplate the great scenes of nature, and 
accustom yourselves to connect them with the 
perfections of God. Ali vast and unmeasurable 
objects are fitted to impress the soul with awe. 
The mountain which rises above the neighbor- 
ing hill, and hides its head in the sky—the 
sounding, unfathomed, boundless deep—the ex- 
panse of heaven, where, above and around, no 
limit checks the wondering eye ;—these objects 
fill and elevate the mind—they produce a solemn 
frame of spirit, which accords with the senti- 
ment of religion. 

From the contemplation of what is great and 
magnificent in nature, the soul rises to the 
Author of all. We think of the time which 
preceded the birth of the universe, when no 
being existed but God alone. While uonum- 
bered systems arise in order before us, created 


by his power, arranged by his wisdom, and filled | 


with his presence,—the earth and the sea, with 


all that they contain, are hardly beheld amidst; 
In the boundless! 


the immeusity of his works. 
subject the soul is lost. It is He who sitteth on 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers. He weigheth the 
mountains in scales. He taketh up the isles as 
avery little thing. Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him ! 

The face of nature is sometimes clothed with 
terror. ‘Lhe tempest overturns the cedars of 
Lebanon, vr discloses the seerets of the deep. 
The pestilence wastes—the lightning consumes 
—the voice of the thunder is heard on high. 
Let these appearances be connected with the 
power of God. These are the awful ministers of 
his kingdom. The Lord reigneth, let the people 
tremble. Who would not fear thee, O King of 
nations! Dy the greatness of thy power thine 
enemics are coustrained to bow. 

Pause for a while, ye travellers on the earth, 
to contemplate the universe in which you dwell, 
and the glory of Him who created it. What a 
scene of wonders is here presented to your view! 
If beheld with a religious eye, what a temple 
for the worship of the Almighty! The earth is 
spread out before you, reposing amidst the deso- 
lation of winter, or clad in the verdure of the 
spring— smiling in the beauty of summer, or 
loaded with autumnal fruit ;—opening to an end- 
less variety of beings the ‘treasures of their 
Maker's goodness, and ministering subsistence 
and comfort to every creature that lives. 

The heavens, also, declare the glory of the 
Lord. ‘The sun cometh forth from his chambers 
to scatter the shades of night, inviting you to the 
renewal of ycur labors, adorning the face of na- 
ture, and, as he advances to his meridian bright- 
ness, cherishing every herb and every flower that 
springeth from the besom of the earth. Nor, 
when ke retires again from your view, doth he 


| 

| but the demand for it is limited. 
| 

Be 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


ON THE WORKS AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE 





, leave the Creator without a witness. He only 


‘hides his own splendor for a while, to disclose 
‘to youa more glorious scene—to show the im- 
mensity of space filled with worlds unnumbered. 
that your imaginations may wander, without a 
limit, in the vast creation of God. 

| What g field is here opened for the exerccise 
of every pious emotion ! and how irresistibly dc 
such contemplations as these awaken the sensi- 
ibility of the soul! Here is infinite power to 
impress you with awe; here is infinite wisdom 
| % fill you with admiration; here is infinite 
| goodness to call forth your gratitude and love. 


| ‘The correspondence between these great objects 


and the affections of the human heart is estab- 
lished by nature itself; and they need only to 
| be placed before us, that every religious feeling 
| may be excited.—MOoovig. 


| 


FLrovr ayp Meat.—The Atlantic advices are un- 
favorable for breadstuffs. Sales of standard and rather 
| better brands are made at $5 25 per brand, and at $¢ 
a 7 for extra family and fancy brands. Nothing doing 
in Rye Flour or Corn Meal; we quote the former at 
| $4 50, and tae latter at $3 25 per barrel. 
| Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 2,500 bush- 
els good red at$1 15 a $1 25 per bus., afloat, and good 
White at $1 28 a $1 32 bushel. Sales of Rye at 75a 

Corn is in good request—sales of 4,v00 bush- 


60 a 62 cts. Oats—sales of Southern at 35 cents per 
bus. Sales of Pennsylvania Barley at 85 cts. 

CLoversEED is scarce at 5 00a 525 per 64 Ibs. 
Nothing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. 











{HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
L YOUNG MEN AND BOYS8.—The Winter ses- 


ilth month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

‘Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvanc®: 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extracharges. For further intormation address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. 

| 10th mo. 3—3 m. 


i of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
| 


JYOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, near the Chei- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rai!- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th. 
| and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches o: 
|an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 
Terms $40, Noextra charges. Books furnishe: 
at the usual prices. 


Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 
9 mo. 26—8 t. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOh 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended te 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. ‘Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for eir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 





Merrihew & Thompson; Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Benk 








